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WHAT ARE THE FUNDAMENTALS? 


HE recent enforced retirement, without ‘a — 
T trial, of a Methodist preacher because of his © 
“modern” preaching, and the recent attempt 

of a Philadelphia presbytery to unseat the most 
widely known preacher of New York City for a simi- 


_lar reason, compel thoughtful Americans to face a 


grave problem. The writer holds no brief for either 
of these men. It may be that the Methodist 
preacher has emphasized his negations needlessly, 


_and wounded his former friends. It may be that. 


_ the distinguished occupant of the’ Presbyterian pul-_ 


pit, whose writings have inspired millions of readers, 
might have phrased one paragraph with clearer 
recognition that milk must be fed to babes. The | 


_ question is far beyond the merits or the wisdom of — 
_ any individual. 


The question is this: Is American Christianity — 


strong enough to include, as does the Bible, various 


types of personality and various modes of thinking, 
or is it a one-track affair which excludes all minds 
that do not run in a single groove? Is the Ameri- 
can church to be broad and deep enough to guide 
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the conscience of a hundred million people, or is it 
to be a group of petty sects, controlled by literalists, 
excluding all germinating ideas and forward- 
looking minds? 

The World War has arent ied all our differ- 
ences. It has not created those differences, but it 
has revealed and emphasized them. During the 
' War men and nations were held together by a- 
great fear and by the intense loyalties of a crisis. 
The crisis being over, men and nations fall apart — 
all the farther apart because of the artificial unity 
of sudden danger. Hence we see the new conflicts 
of Socialism and Capitalism, the deepening oppo- 
sition of Cross and Crescent, the recrudescence of 
suspicion between Catholic and Protestant, be- 
tween Jew and Gentile, between native and alien, 
and the strange revival of that clandestine society 
which organizes the chief antipathies of our time 
into a menace of hood and mask. By extravagant 
_ emphasis on inevitable diversities of temperament 
and formula, we are in danger of forgetting the 
underlying unities on which depend both state and 
church. 

The most surprising of these cleavages is that 
revealed by the growth of so-called ‘ Fundamen- 
talism in America. Such a growth would be im- 
possible in Great Britain, where religious thought 
long ago achieved a modus vivendi with science and ~ 
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history. We thought that forty years ago in 
America religion had been adjusted to the evolu- 
tionary theory, as it was adjusted in the Sixteenth 
Century to the far more startling Copernican 
theory. We thought that science had definitely 
yielded a large place to the unseen and intangible, 
and had agreed to Goethe’s saying that “‘ the uni- 
verse divided by reason leaves a remainder.’”’ We 
thought that forty years ago it was established 
that the Bible was not a text-book of science — 
any more than is Pilgrim’s Progress or John Wes- 
ley’s Journal. Now, to the amazement of the 
whole world a large number of sincere enthusiasts 
are proclaiming that human progress is a delusion, 
that the ultimate catastrophe is close at hand, 
that all human institutions — home, school, state, 
and church — are soon to disappear, that the worse 
the world gets, the more reason we have to hope 
and are basing their pessimistic and non-coopera- 
tive attitude on the baldly literal interpretation of 
a few of the obscurest texts in the Bible. 

What this recrudescence of medieval despair 
may do to the denominational colleges in some 
sections of our country is becoming clear. In one 
college a new professor happened in his first lecture 
casually to use the terrifying word “ evolution.” 
Whereupon the whole class hissed him, and later 
explained apologetically that they had been taught 
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that evolution and atheism are synonymous. In _ 


some colleges the control of teaching has been 


taken out of the hands of trustees and faculty and | 
lodged i in an annual mass meeting. But it is pre- ; 
cisely the mass which needs to be educated, and — 


so is disqualified to direct education. In other 


colleges the teachers are cowed and silent because _ 
of the attacks of local publications which demand | 


that all teachers repeat the shibboleths of a former 


generation or retire. The failure of the Kentucky 


legislature by a single vote to pass a law banishing 
- modern science from the schools of that state, and 
the presentation of a similar bill in the legislature 


of Minnesota, show how fast and how far has gone , 
the propaganda in favor of the world. view held — 


in the Sixteenth Century. Political freedom has 
been achieved by whole nations and races since 


1914. But freedom of teaching, liberty to declare 
the facts of history and biology and anthropology, — 


as they are known to the foremost scholars in each 
department, is now threatened in the name of the 
religion which declares: ‘‘ The truth shall make 
you free.”’ 


Necessary Results of the Mass Meeting | 


The college which surrenders to the control of © 


the mass meeting not only is unworthy of the confi- 


dence of the public, but utterly fails to prepare its ~ 
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students to face the realities of life. Sooner or, 
- later those students must meet the facts — in the 


popular pages of Wells and Van Loon, if not in the 


‘authoritative volumes of Thomson and Bateson 


and Osborne. A college which should still teach 
the science of ancient Israel might fittingly call to 
its chair of astronomy ‘‘ Uncle Jasper ’’ or make 


Dowie and Voliva professors of geology and 


MSLOey, 


The colleges, however, will not EAE ee 


yield to obscurantism and reaction. . Their roots 
are deep in the American principle, and all of them 


‘are striving to be true to the ideal embodied in 


1764 in the charter of Brown University:  “‘ Into 


‘this liberal and catholic institution shall never be 


admitted any religious tests, but on the contrary 


all the members hereof shall forever enjoy full, 


free, absolute, and uninterrupted liberty of con- 
science.” It is the churches, necessarily local in 


constituency, without endowment, served by rap- 
idly changing preachers, affected instantly by 
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popular demand, that most clearly face a crisis. 
‘The American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, representing over a thousand’ of the 


leading scholars of America, has just declared its 


undeviating belief in evolution as the method by | 


which the world as we know it acquired its present 


form. Probably every teacher of physical science 
{ 
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in every college or high school in the northern 


states agrees with this declaration of the American 


Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Every boy or girl attending a high school north of _ 
Mason and Dixon’s line is now being taught some 


form of the doctrine of evolution. The competent 


~ teachers of America and Europe are practically 


agreed that the physical world as we see it is a 
growth from simpler forms into more complex, 
and that so far as man is physical — of course he is 
vastly more! —he, too, is the result of growth 


from the simplest forms of life to the brain of an _ 


Aristotle and the heart of a Florence Nightingale. 


Evolution 


These scholars do not affirm Darwinism or any 
other ‘ism.’ 
edge that Darwin over-emphasized the struggle for 


existence in the organic world and that exaggera- 


tions and perversions of ‘‘ natural selection ’”’ have: 


given an excuse to imperialists, to exploiters of the 
weak, and to a pagan ethic which is all too preva- 


lent. But perverse inferences do not disturb the. 


fact. The fact is that the law of evolution —a 

doctrine as old as the Roman poet Lucretius, and 

_the New Testament declaration of “first the 

blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear ”’ 

—is now as firmly established among scholars as 
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They are quite ready to acknowl- - 
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the law of gravitation. Both of these laws are 
merely statements of how matter moves. and how 
it assumed its present forms. Neither law sheds 
any light on ultimate causes or affects the convic- 
tion of the church: “In the beginning God.” 
Neither law can be proved. Each is an hypothesis 
—a “ guess,’’ if one prefers to call it so, only re- 
membering it was by guess that Columbus dis- 
covered America and that all the advances in 
human knowledge have been made. Both gravi- 
tation and evolution are hypotheses — modes of 
thinking, ways of explaining the facts — and will 
be cast aside the moment some better explanation 
can be found. (Einstein is today questioning the © 
adequacy of the theory of gravitation.) Both are 
consistent with Christianity or Buddhism or athe- 
ism; neither has anything to do with the truth or 
falsity of any religion. Whether gravitation at- 
tracts inversely as the square of the distance, or 
not; whether species were created imnstanter, as 
coins are stamped in the mint, or were created by 
process, as a gardener grows roses— that has 
nothing to do with the great fundamentals of re- 


-ligion: ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 


all thy heart and thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Indeed the doctrine of evolution, rightly under- 

stood and interpreted, is today one of the most 

powerful aids to religious faith. It has delivered . 


& 


. , ’ \ , AN 4 
thousands from perplexity amounting to despair. — 


It has supplanted the old paralyzing conception of 
a “‘ world-machine,’’ 
less, grinding out human destiny without end. 
In place of that soulless mechanism we now have 
a growing organism. In the words of John Fiske, 


_“ The simile of the watch has been replaced by the _ 


simile of the flower.”” A developing world, still in 
_ the process, ceaselessly unfolding, still to be shaped 
by human purpose and effort — that is the inspir- 


ing conception now placed in the hands of the 


church by modern science, a conception which 


formed the basis of the first Christian parable of | 


_ “The Sower.’”’ Science is not yet able to discern 
‘a world-soul or a creator; it leaves that to religion. 
- It has nothing to say about the purpose and goal 


of life or the spiritual presence in all things, which | 


is the vital breath of religion. But it has shown 


us a universe alive, progressing, climbing with — 


_ many backward steps toward “ one far-off divine 
event.”’ The doctrine of development has cleared 
away most of the difficulties in Old Testament 
ethics, and enabled us to reconcile teachings which, 


. . . ° . . / 
given in different centuries, are yet united in one 


book. It has furnished the church with a powerful 
apologetic, which many of our scpamny are now. 
using. 
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Evolution and Religion 
Sere W. W. Keen, the noted surgeon, in his last 


ipo entitled “ I Believe in God and in Evolution ” 
has brilliantly assembled the facts and then. de- 


_ clared: ‘“‘ The attitude of the church and especially . 
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_of the clergy toward science and toward the origin. 


‘of man is of incalculable importance. . There 


is serious danger, if present tendencies ‘tauapehs 
that intelligent people — those who eventually | 


‘mould the thought of the world — will be alienated 


from the church and finally driven out of it.’””._ Dr. 


_S. P. Cadman of Brooklyn, a staunch preacher of 


the “ faith once delivered,” affirms: ‘‘ Of all the 


theories science has put forth, that of evolution 
‘was the most capable of being reconciled with ~. 


Revelation. . . . Renewal, growth, fertility, con- 


- tingent perfectibility; what are these but spiritual 


terms imported into the natural world? Terms 
with pick the New Testament abounds at every 
turn.’ 

‘Science, we must adtnit. has at times been quite 
as dogmatic as theology. Professor Huxley in the 
great debates of the last generation spoke ex 
-cathedra as truly as did the English bishops, and 
_ held tenaciously to some positions which his suc- 
cessors no longer maintain. What President An- 
drew D. White.called the ‘‘ conflict of science and 


theology ” is really a conflict between the open _ 


} 
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mind and the closed mind in both theology and — 
science. The dogmatists are to be found both in 
the pulpit and in the laboratory, and the men 


who believe “ that the universe is fire-proof and 


it is quite safe to strike a match,” the men who 
believe that the truth cannot lead away from the 
Truth, are to be found both in church and college. 
Jonathan Edwards was no more sure of the damna- 
tion of non-elect infants than was Ernst Haeckel of 
his own atheistic inferences; while Phillips Brooks 
and Lord Kelvin were equally clothed with hu- 
mility and girded with courage. The so-called 
“conflict ’’ goes steadily on in every church and 
in every scientific association — the conflict be- — 
tween two types of mind, the conflict between — 
those whose supreme concern is to conserve the 
hard-won gains of our fathers and those whose 
supreme desire is to enlarge the bounds of knowl- 
edge and life for our children. Copernicus and 
Columbus were opposed by the science of their 
generation as militantly as by the current theology, 
and they were pelted with passages from Aristotle 
as freely as with texts from Genesis and Isaiah. 


Science as a Defence for Religion 


But now the church fails to realize that science’ 
is offering to religion theories which may be so 
interpreted as to afford a powerful defense of the 
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_ fundamentals in Christianity. The pulpit should 


eagerly welcome such aid. Science is year by year 
dissolving matter into more subtle and spiritual 
forms. It resolves the opaque mass of a bar of 


' steel first into molecules, then into atoms, then | 


into electrons or fields of force, and shows us all 
known forces as probable forms of one eternal 
energy. 

And in the modern form of the ancient theory 
of evolution we have been offered a key to the 


“universe which unlocks more chambers than any 


other key yet discovered. Of course, evolution 
cannot explain the ultimate cause of anything. It 
can simply tell us how things came into their 
present form. On my table are some chrysanthe- 
mums cut out of bright orange-colored paper, and 
beside them a few weeks ago were some genuine 


_chrysanthemums developed by careful gardeners 


through decades or centuries of experiment. Will 
any one believe that the paper flowers, cut out and 
pasted together in a few minutes, are more divine, 


or more worthy of their human maker than the 


real blossoms that are the result of evolution under 
expert guidance? But if the story of man on the 


- earth shows that he, too, was not put together in 


an instant, but was gradually grown; that the 


‘human race, like each man in the race, slowly 


assumed its present physical form, its institutions, 
* 13 
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laws, customs and manners — if that be true, as 


every man of science affirms, is the church to stand 
terrified and cry: ‘‘ They have taken away my 


Lord ’’? 
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Rightly understood, this doctrine brings back — 


the divine into the daily and hourly changes of the 


- physical world and gives us such a vision of ~ 
the spiritual element in human life as the world ; 
never had before. The divine is no longer as far. 


distant as 4004 B.C.— according to the childlike 
chronology of Usher — but is: at work in every 
‘* flower in the crannied wall.”’ The divine is seen 


in the early crudities of ethics and religion, just as 


architecture began with the tents of early wander- 
ing tribes, and the music of the harp and piano 
began with a cord stretched across a seashell. We 
can now. understand how the lie of Abraham and 
the adultery of David did not hinder their being 


the moral leaders of their time. We can under- 
stand how the slaughter of the Canaanites with | 


every circumstance of modern Prussian atrocity 
was “‘commanded”’ by God. We are no longer 
troubled by the contradictions between the ethics 


of the Mosaic law and that of the Sermon on the 


Mount. Weare undisturbed by any documentary 
theories of ancient composition and undismayed by 


any digging in Egyptian sands. We have found. 


the clue — or at least a clue — to the whole un- 
, 
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folding panorama of history, and it proves to be 


the method of the best pedagogy of our generation 
and the method foreshadowed by the prophet 


Hosea: “ When Israel was a child, I took him by 
the arms and taught him how to walk.” 

To refuse stubbornly such aid and to set the 
church against it, is to repeat the old error which | 
declared Copernicus wrong because God “ hath 


laid the foundations of the earth,” and Galileo 
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wrong because ‘‘ He maketh his sun to rise,’’ and — 
Solambus wrong because the Bible speaks of the 
“corners of the earth.” r 


The Spiritual Interpretation 


But the literalists, curiously enough, reject ys 


theory which so easily lends itself to spiritual. 


interpretation and insist that the Creator did not 
grow things but made them by fiat. Asif creation - 


in a moment were more divine than creation by 
the increments of a million years! Then to protect 
‘Christianity from modern thought and thinkers 


they have announced a new set of * fundamentals,”’ 
among which they enumerate the Virgin birth, the 
_ Deity of Christ and a substitutionary atonement, 
the inerrancy of the scriptures in science and his- — 


ala as well as in religion, and the imminent 
physical return of the Lord on the literal clouds in 
the sky. The question as to the nature of Christ 
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and his death is not directly related to the teaching 

of science and need not be discussed here. But 

science and religion do come into touch the moment 

men affirm that the church must believe in a> 
scientifically inerrant Bible, in the Virgin birth, 

and in an imminent physical catastrophe which 

shall wind up all human history. To the first 

Apostles of the Christian faith such things were 

never the fundamentals of Christianity. The 

writers of the New Testament never ascribe in- 

errancy to the Old Testament, but on the contrary 

often pronounce its teaching defective and pre- 
paratory to something better. The Virgin birth, - 
which is related with noble reticence and reverence 

in two New Testament passages and which has for 

centuries been accepted by the great majority of 

the church, is not mentioned in any of the New 

Testament epistles or in any of the apostolic ser- 

mons recorded in the Book of Acts. It apparently 

formed no part of the preaching of the twelve 

apostles or the seventy disciples. If that miracle 

was not considered fundamental in the days of the 

apostles, can it be made so to-day? But the 

Fundamentalists affirm that belief in a miracu- 

lously inerrant Bible, in a physiological miracle in 

Bethlehem, and.a physical miracle soon to occur 

in the sky, that these beliefs are the fundamental 

things in Christianity — which is not only a trans- 
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Res niation of the early faith but a palpable i inversion 


_ of moral values. 


To scoff at such beliefs, often held by sincere 
and noble men who have achieved noble and sac- 


rificial lives, would betray a. narrowness quite 


‘unworthy of religious men. A cheap and easy 
skepticism has no healing for the woes of civiliza- 
tion. The “ spirit that denies ’’ cannot rescue the 
broken world from its disillusion and despair. 
The so-called liberals have sometimes indulged in 
a scornful treatment of beliefs which have given to 
millions a victory over pain and grief and evil, 
and by such an attitude have strengthened reac- 
tionary orthodoxy. Only great beliefs can be the 
foundation of great character. Only a positive 
faith can speak with authority and bring us perma- 


nent help. But positive faith must deal with the 


main truths of religion, not with man-made formu- 
las invented long after the event. We are not 
here concerned with the truth or falsity of any 


; ° * ° 
statement in any creed. We are concerned simply 


to keep the church as broad as it was at its found- 


ing, and especially to save it from a subtle mate- 


rialism concealed in the garb of piety. To despair 


_of all spiritual progress, to hold that the only hope 


of the world is in a physical convulsion and the 

setting up of a physical throne in a literal Jerusalem 

defended by physical force — that is to sink into a 
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‘materialism as lamentable as that of Haeckel. my 


* 

_ Those who hold to such a purely physical solution ev ; 
of the world’s spiritual problem little realize how ‘i 
completely they have surrendered the ei.) and. a. 

- victorious faith. a : 
The Struggle to Believe : ‘ : 

Little also do they realize the harm they are ; : 4 
doing to the struggling faith of the young men 
-and women of America. Tens of thousands “4 
brought up in Christian homes are struggling to 
keep the faith of Galilee amid the larger horizons 


of America. They are sincerely desirous to main- 
tain Christianity while gaining education. They 
attend the church on Sunday and on Monday visit 
the Museum of Natural History where they see — 
vividly pictured at the expense of the city the slow — 
- ascent of man from the simplest forms of animal 
life. They read their Bibles and then find in 
every public library the four superb volumes of — 
the recently published ‘‘ Outline of Science” by | 
Professor J. Arthur Thomson, who declares: ‘‘ No 
idea has been so powerful a tool in the fashioning 
of New Knowledge as this simple but profound 
idea of Evolution, that the present is the child of 
Nthe past and the parent of the future.’ And to 
‘these young people the Fundamentalist presents __ 
the dread alternative: ‘Science or the Bible — 
18 
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~ you cannot believe both.’’ Then mind and heart 


are rent asunder and faith is often wrecked beyond 


repair. 


Yet wise men will not seek to exclude any 


_ Fundamentalist from church fellowship. He is 


mistaken; he is undermining the faith of thou- 


sands; but he is sincerely wrong, and hence on the 
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way to become right. He needs not violent 


_ objurgation, nor condescending pity, but simply 
_ continuous education. He needs to realize that 
there “ is more light yet to break out of the Word,’ 


that no physical demonstration has done or can 
do the chaotic world any permanent good; and 


_ that belief in a spiritual religion means reliance 


solely on spiritual forces for the setting up of the 


Kingdom of Heaven. In that Kingdom men shall 


come from the north and the south and the east 


and the west; from the analytic reasoning of the 
- north and the fervent loyalty of the south, from 


the brooding meditation of the east and the rest- 


less action of the west. In that Kingdom men. 
shall achieve not only tolerance, but liberty. 


Whoever has entered that invisible Kingdom has 
the right to a place in the visible church. 
Here then is the immediate task of religion. In 


y a world suddenly expanded beyond the wildest 


dreams of men, a world which is dissolving the 


atom and measuring the diameter of Betelguese, 
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_ which is digging up the Pharaohs fro1 
‘sands and exploring the footprints of the 

as in a gigantic moving picture — in su 
the church must listen again to the 
junction: “ Be ye also enlarged.” No 
get of formulas can exhaust the truth. 


men to stand asunder. We must inclu 


_my brother and sister and mother.” 


of the world is too urgent, too desperate 
association both our “‘ contemporary 
and the audacious prophets of to-morrow. 
all the formulas stands the one basis of 
“Whoever shall do the will of God, 
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